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Federalists lost two votes and were crushed by a majority of two to one; Marshall, of course, voting with the minority.1
Carrington hastily reported to Washington that though "the discussion has been an able one on the side of the Treaty," yet, " such was the apprehension that a vote in its favor would be unpopular, that argument was lost"; and that, notwithstanding many members were convinced by Marshall's constitutional argument, "obligations of expediency" held them in line against the Administration. The sanguine Carrington assured the President, how-Bver, that "during the discussion there has been preserved a decided respect for & confidence in you." 2
But alas again for the expectations of sanguinity! The Republican resolution was, as Jefferson's son-in-law had reported to the Republican headquarters at Monticello, "a virtual censure of the President's conduct." This was the situation at the close of the day's debate. Realizing it, as the night wore on, Washington's friends determined to relieve the President of this implied rebuke by the Legislature of his own State. The Republicans had carried their point; and surely, thought Washington's supporters, the Legislature of Virginia would not openly affront the greatest of all Americans, the pride of the State, and the President of the Nation.
Infatuated imagination! The next morning the friends of the Administration offered a resolution
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